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lines. That which renders it not only possible, but
safe, convenient, effective, and, in the main, satis-
factory, is the series of conventions, by which
institutions have been perverted to quite other
purposes than those they are supposed to fulfil.
We live under a system of tacit understandings.

But the understandings themselves are not always
understood. A large part of the work of those who
have written on the English constitution consists
of an examination of the expedients by which the
rigour of an archaic body of doctrine is modified to
suit the exigencies of a complex and highly-deve-
loped modern civilisation. They have had to recon-
cile, or at least to compare, the theory with the
practice, to point out how the one differs from the
other, and how the business of the nation gets itself
done under cover of the historical fictions. This has
been the task which has been admirably fulfilled, by
such writers as Hearn, Todd, Walter Bagehot, and
Professor Dicey. It may perhaps be said that since
the subject has been handled by authorities, so well
equipped, so learned, and so able, there can be no
necessity to deal with any portion of it again. But
it is of the essence of the English system of govern-
ment that it is in a state of constant development.
Prom year to year it varies ; and a picture drawn in
the middle period of Queen Victoria's reign can
scarcely be faithful to life in the opening decades of
the twentieth century. Of the distinguished authors
who have been mentioned above, three wrote
their works before the Eeform Act of 1867;*
even Professor Dicey's valuable treatise, in its

* In the Introduction to the second edition of his English
Con*titntiont published in 1872, Bagehot has some remarks on